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age; for "you might say that a fountain that leaps largely and 
exquisitely up toward the sky, only needs free room and space. 
But no, it also needs compression and force, a mighty restrained 
energy at its roots, of which it is the gay and capricious flower." 
Or again: "temptation is even more than a stimulus to conflict. 
It is itself, in so far as it is related to passion, the ferment of life. 
To face and reject temptation may be to fortify life. To face 
and accept temptation may be to enrich life. He who can do 
neither, is not fit to live." 

How tenderly he re-interprets all that was lovely and precious 
in Christian doctrine — for instance the worship of "the Mother 
whose Child has no father save God." How unforgettably he 
pillories certain archiepiscopal pronouncements about the "White 
Slave Traffic," and exposes not only the facts which the Church 
connives at, while "incongruously mumbling the Sermon on the 
Mount," but, the inadequacy of the great Galilean mystic's 
original teaching, as a system of social ethics. For Dr. Ellis' 
work is really constructive; his knowledge, his genius, and that 
intellectual integrity which is itself a form of genius, all work 
toward the rebuilding of our muddled world. The merit of 
his work, in short, is not only its aesthetic delight and intellectual 
interest, but an inspiration which should help us to face catas- 
trophes without entire collapse of sanity or courage. 

F. W. Stella Browne. 

London, England. 



The Position of Woman in Primitive Society. By C. Gas- 
quoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan). London: Ever- 
Ieigh Nash, 1914. Pp. VIII, 275. 

Mrs. Gallichan's aim in this book is to prove that at one stage 
in the development of society "the family was not founded on 
the authority of the father." She makes a very good case for 
the frequency in early societies of the matriarchate and the 
excellent results thereof, while, feminist that she is, she does this 
because she believes "our decision on this question will affect our 
outlook on the whole question of Women's Rights and the rela- 
tionship of the two sexes." 

Two comments will be made by the average impartial reader: 
In the first case can one trust an avowed partizan, who has not 
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had a scientific training in investigation, to give an impartial 
statement of the case for and against matriarchy? The book 
is obviously written for the unlearned reader who can not verify 
either Mrs. Gallichan's facts or conclusions, but if, though un- 
learned, he is intelligently cautious he will probably find himself 
wondering what an anti-feminist would make of the same facts. 

In the second case, granted Mrs. Gallichan's conclusions are 
correct, have they any direct bearing on present-day problems? 
Surely no reasonable being denies that women organize and 
manage certain departments of human life excellently, but it is 
a far cry from a primitive state to modern Europe. Nor would 
many women have a revival of matriarchy if with it had to come 
that division of labor which according to this author was one of 
its essential causes. 

Nancy Catty. 

London, England. 



What Do We Mean By Education? By T. Welton, D.Lit., 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 1915. Pp. xii, 256. 

In this book Professor Welton discusses firstly the ultimate 
aim of education, and secondly the means by which the aim may 
be attained. Our aim in education must, he insists, depend upon 
our theory of life, and hence no complete agreement about it can 
be hoped for at present. The means must be dependent on the 
aim, being stated for the most part in the form of hypotheses. 
The element of truth in this argument does not however, we 
think, justify Professor Welton in separating the examination 
into the "aim" from that into the "means," still less in relegat- 
ing all "inductive inquiries" into actual educative work and into 
child psychology to the latter investigation. Some of the most 
notable advances in modern educational science, to which Professor 
Welton himself has contributed, have been made by a systematic 
study of child nature with its instincts and impulses, and of the 
effects of educational practice, and these researches have in fact 
modified the aim which educators now feel able to set before them, 
as well as the means which they adopt to attain it. To attempt 
to decide fundamental educational principles without constant 
reference to this inductive knowledge is either to go back to the 
dogmatism of earlier writers and to risk falling into some of their 
absurdities, or to be content with generalities which win ready 



